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[ran through a fairly wide range of climates and physical
environments, the social structure and cultural character
of these societies was singularly uniform. Each of them
consisted of a mass of peasants, living and working under
much the same conditions as their forefathers on the
morrow of the invention of agriculture some six to eight
thousand years back, and a small minority of rulers-
enjoying a monopoly of power, surplus wealth, leisure,,
knowledge, and skill which in turn enhanced their power.
There had been one or two earlier generations of civiliza-
tions of the same type in the Old World. In A.D. 1500
some of these were still remembered, while others (since-
brought to light by modern Western archaeologists) had
been forgotten. There were two of the same type in
existence at this date in the New World, unknown to-
those of the Old World and barely known even to each
pther. The living civilizations of the Old World were in
touch with each other, though not so closely as to be, or
feel themselves to be, members of a single society.

Their contact, such as it was, down to A.D. 1500, had
been established and maintained along two different lines
of communication. There was a maritime line which
will be familiar to latter-day Westerners as the Peninsular
and Oriental Steamship Company's route to Kofee from
Tilbury. In A.D. 1500, and indeed as recently as the
time of a great-uncle of mine (a vivid memory of my
childhood) who commanded one of the Honourable East
India Company's passenger sailing ships and retired from
the sea before the cutting of the Suez Canal without ever
having served on board a steamer, this waterway through
a chain of inland seas was broken by a portage between the
Mediterranean and the Red Sea, with an alternative
ortage between the Mediterranean and the Persian
ulf. In the Mediterranean and Japanese sections of